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The Governing of the University 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
The University of Chicago 


A sERIES of events has brought us to a crisis 
in the governing of American universities—a 
crisis which may mean disaster for higher edu- 
cation or the achieving of a new and more satis- 
factory solution of the old problem of how teach- 
ing and research, which constitute the chief 
functions of the university, can be supported, 
kept responsible to society, and at the same time 
kept free to follow truth wherever it may lead. 

It appears that, for better or for worse, Amer- 
ican businessmen are going to be the responsible 
leaders in the affairs of our society for the next 
decade or more, and their leadership will be evi- 
dent in the universities as well as in our polit- 
ical and economic affairs. Hence, we may well 
inquire how the businessmen will handle the task 
of governing our universities. 

The cause of the present crisis in the univer- 
sities is the current difficulty in financing higher 


education. Thus, our inquiry must be concerned 
with both the financing and the governing of 
higher education. 

How the universities have been governed.— 
The American university, whether privately or 
public-supported, is governed usually by a board 
of trustees or regents who are mainly men and 
women of affairs, mostly leaders of business and 
the professions. Financial support has come 
mainly from endowments in the ease of privately 
supported institutions and from state funds in 
the public-supported ones. 

The American university has never been gov- 
erned by its faculty, as medieval universities 
were. However desirable this might be, it would 
hardly be possible under modern conditions, 
where the cost of conducting the university 
enterprise is so much greater than the income 
from student fees that there must be a large ad- 





ditional source of support—endowments, gifts, 
or state funds—and some body of men must be 
responsible for securing and administering these 
funds. This body of mer have been the gov- 
ernors of the university. While the teachers 
have certain powers of self-government, often 
very great in scope, these powers are not legally 
theirs. 

In moments of mutual good fellowship be- 
tween faculty and trustees the fiction is often 
repeated that the teachers have full power over 
what they teach and what research they do while 
the trustees pay the bills; but such an argument, 
if it exists in fact, could probably only work 
successfully in a static university where the old 
routines were being repeated over and over. If 
the university were changing or expanding with 
the changing state of knowledge, the need for a 
new laboratory or library, or for money to em- 
ploy research assistants, would require the fac- 
ulty to convince the people who pay the bills 
that the new proposals were wise for the uni- 
versity. 

Unless there is an ample flow of funds from 
endowments or from current philanthropic 


sources or from legislatures, which the trustees 
do not exert themselves to obtain, it seems clear 
that the trustees will be very much concerned 


with educational and research policies of their 
university. If they have to work to obtain the 
money for the university, they will be concerned 
with how it is spent. 

Recent changes.—In the decade from 1940 to 
1950 two major series of events have altered the 
balance between the privately supported and the 
state-supported universities and have brought on 
the present crisis. One series of events was the 
economic inflation accompanied by a government 
policy of low interest rates. Consequently, the 
purchasing power of the endowment income of 
a university was reduced to approximately 50 
per cent of its 1940 value. Since there was rela- 
tively little addition to university endowments 
during this decade, the university was forced 
to secure a larger measure of support from 
tuition fees paid by students. Thus, a univer- 
sity which in 1940 secured 70 per cent of its 
budget from endowment income found itself in 
1950 with only 35 to 40 per cent of its budget 
covered by endowment income and was forced 
to raise student fees in order to supplement its 
income. 

The second series of events was the piling up 
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of state funds into surpluses during World War 
II, when road-building and other state func- 
tions were inhibited. As soon as students 
streamed back to the universities after the war 
the legislators made liberal grants to the state- 
supported universities for expansion of faculties 
and for new buildings. Consequently, the pub- 
lic-supported universities expanded and faculty 
salaries were increased at a time when privately 
supported universities were suffering financial 
difficulties. 

The result was a crisis for privately supported 
higher education. Two major solutions were 
offered. One is appropriately identified with 
President Truman, and the other with President 
Eisenhower. 

President Truman appointed a Commission on 
Higher Education to study the postwar needs 
of the nation for higher education and to recom- 
mend a policy for the government as well as for 
university administration. This commission pre- 
dicted a major expansion of higher education in 
the years ahead, looked with favor on such ex- 
pansion, and proposed methods of financing this 
expansion as well as policies to guide the edu- 
cational program. To finance the expansion 
they proposed that the Federal Government 
enter more fully into the support of higher edu- 
cation. Federal support should be given, they 
said, not through direct grants of money to the 
universities, but through a broad program of 
government scholarships to able but needy young 
people. Such a scholarship program would aid 
privately supported universities by enabling 
more students to attend universities and help- 
ing these students to pay the tuition fees which 
had become so important to the support of these 
institutions. But President Truman’s commis- 
sion was not partial to privately supported uni- 
versities. It would have left the scholarship- 
holder free to go where he pleased, and if he 
chose to go to a state or municipal university 
he could save money in comparison with another 
scholarship-holder who chose to go to the private 
university with its higher tuition fees. And, in 
general, the leaders of privately supported uni- 
versities were less than enthusiastic about the 
report of the Truman Commission. They felt 
that it would in the end strengthen state-sup- 
ported universities as against privately sup- 
ported ones. 

President Truman’s commission came at the 
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end of an era. When, in accordance with its 
recommendations, a bill was introduced into the 
Congress to provide Federal scholarships, this 
bill was not given serious consideration. Al- 
ready the Eisenhower era was commencing, and 
the Commission on the Financing of Higher 
Education, though it did its work in President 
Truman's time, can properly be called an Eisen- 
hower phenomenon. 

The commission, financed by grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, undertook the task of studying the prob- 
lem of financing privately supported higher edu- 
cation. Members of the commission were uni- 
versity presidents and business and professional 
men. The commission set its face firmly against 
all forms of government aid to private higher 
education, including the granting of govern- 
ment-supported scholarships. Though accepting 
the argument that many able but needy students 
would deserve scholarship assistance, the com- 
mission called upon private sources to supply 
these funds. Though viewing with the greatest 
concern the plight of privately supported uni- 
versities, the commission argued that the cure 
of government support would be worse than the 
disease. 

This commission urged upon private enter- 
prise in America the importance of supporting 
private higher education. Almost immediately 
there were repercussions of their report. Promi- 
nent businessmen made public statements urging 
business corporations to support private higher 
education. In a number of states, college foun- 
dations—organizations consisting of most of the 
privately supported colleges—were established 
and appealed to corporations to make gifts which 
would be divided equitably among the colleges, 
thus sparing the corporations from being s0- 
licited separately by 20 or 40 different colleges. 
The procedure whereby a business corporation 
gives money to a university has been approved 
by the courts in a recent New Jersey case where 
a group of stockholders sought to prevent the 
directors of their corporation from making gifts 
of corporation funds to colleges. 

The crisis of 1950-55.—Thus it appears that 
private enterprise is coming to the rescue of pri- 
vately supported higher education. The next 
two or three years will tell us whether this effort 
at solving the crisis of the private university will 
succeed. 

Meanwhile the state-supported university has 
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been thrown into a crisis by the growing econ- 
omy tendencies of state legislatures. Having 
spent their war-year surpluses, and facing a 
period of heavy Federal taxation, the state legis- 
latures have entered on a period of retrench- 
ment. Many state universities this year are find- 
ing themselves with reduced state appropriations 
even though their enrollments are not reduced. 
This may not be a long-term phenomenon. The 
legislators may find it easier to obtain funds in 
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the next few years if Federal taxes are reduced. 
But there are signs that the retrenchment in 
state government expenditure is part of an 
Kisenhower reaction against expansion of gov- 
ernment functions. 

At the same time the Eisenhower climate in- 
spires an expansion of social responsibility by 
American business. The effort to bring corpora- 
tions to the aid of higher education is part of a 
larger program of turning business leadership 
to the solution of the problems of our society. 
American business leaders in such organizations 
as the Committee for Economic Development are 
attempting to make American democracy work 
under the leadership of private enterprise. 
They have accepted the challenge of working out 
a program of full employment, high produc- 
tivity, and a rising standard of living for the 
common man in America. 

The Eisenhower era is, then, different from 
the Roosevelt or Truman era. The businessmen 
of the country are now at the helm, and they are 
charting a course aimed at bringing American 
society to a higher level of social productivity 
and personal satisfaction than we have ever seen. 
Clearly, the immediate future of the American 
university is closely bound with the other efforts 
of private enterprise. 

If the social program which is symbolized by 
the name of Eisenhower and which is being de- 
veloped by private enterprise fails, there is sure 
to be a swing of the pendulum back to greater 
government participation in education as well as 
in other institutions. 

The issue of 1955-60.—¥For the present we 


must expect an expansion of the influence of 
businessmen in all the institutions of American 
society. This means that they will be much more 
concerned with the governing of universities 


than they have been in the past. Being actively 
engaged in finding money to support the uni- 
versities, they will inevitably become involved in 
questions of the governing of universities. 

In the governing of universities American 
businessmen will be put to a most severe test. 
Will they be able to preserve and improve the 
conditions under which learning and teaching 
are carried on in our universities? How far- 
sighted, how high-minded will they be? 

The areas in which the problems of governing 
the universities will be most acute are three in 
number. These areas are indicated by the fol- 
lowing three questions. 
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1. Are the professors our employees or our 
partners? 

Businessmen will naturally but wrongly be 
inclined to regard the university as similar to a 
business organization, with the president and 
the board of trustees (directors) at the top of 
the hierarchy and the professors working under 
them. They will tend to see the functions of 
research and teaching as analogous to the func- 
tions of a business organization. For instance, 
they will be tempted to discharge a professor 
who disagrees with them on a matter of edu- 
cational policy, just as they would discharge an 
executive who disagreed in a matter of manage- 
ment policy with his superiors in a business 
organization. 

The governors of the university will have to 
find a way of becoming partners with the pro- 
fessors, and the professors will have to find a 
way of accepting the governors into partner- 
Each side will be proud—each side will 
be conscious of its own importance—and will 
tend to underrate the importance of the other 


ship. 


side. 

The governors of the university will have to 
learn that they are as much servants of the pro- 
fessors as the professors are their servants. In 
matters of educational policy, narrowly con- 
ceived, the governors must bow to the professors. 
In matters of broad social policy the governors 
and the professors must learn to work as equal 
partners. 

2. Should the university be a spokesman of pri- 
vate enterprise? 

Since the leaders of private enterprise will be 
the leaders of America during the next few 
years, the question naturally arises how they 
will relate the institutions they govern to the 
private enterprise system. As governors of the 
university how will they expect the university 
to relate itself to the prevailing economic sys- 
tem? Some indication of the problem maty be 
seen in two experiences of the writer as a mem- 
ber elected by his fellow alumni of a university 
board of trustees. 

In the first case each of the trustees received 
a letter from a vice-president of one of the coun- 
try’s large corporations in which the vice-presi- 
dent called attention to what he considered 
shabby treatment that he had received at the 
hands of the librarian of the university. The 
corporation vice-president had sent to college 
libraries several hundred gift copies of a book 
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which he thought was a very good book on the 
American economic system. The book had been 
written by one of his friends. In the case of 
this particular college the librarian had sent the 
book back to the corporation vice-president, say- 
ing that the book was propaganda and did not 
belong in a university library. Hence, the vice- 
president wrote to the members of the board of 
trustees about it. At the next meeting of the 
board several members brought up this matter, 
and one or two were quite heated about it. They 
felt that the librarian had insulted the vice-presi- 
dent, who was a friend of theirs. In this case 
no formal action was taken; the president stated 
that he felt the librarian had been tactless, but 
insisted that the librarian had the right to refuse 
gifts of books. 

In the second case the writer and his fellow 
trustees received copies of a newsletter issued 
by a New York organization with a high-sound- 
ing title. This organization is the creation of 
one man who has been frankly fascist in some 
of his pronouncements. He secures financial 
support from a few businessmen who share his 
political views. 

This newsletter dealt at length with a certain 
college textbook in economics which was being 
used in courses in this particular college. The 
author of the book was a professor of economics 
in a leading university. According to the news- 
letter, this text in economics was socialistic; it 
favored ‘‘Keynesian’’ economic theory; it was 
critical of some elements of the American free 
enterprise system. 

At the next meeting of the board of trustees, 
one of the members, a businessman, brought this 
matter up. He knew nothing about the political 
record of the publisher of the newsletter, and 
when this was mentioned, he ceased to press the 
ease. However, in the course of the discussion 
the president and one or two other trustees said 
they believed that textbook selection was a mat- 
ter for faculty, not trustees, to decide. 

These examples illustrate the situations in 
which the governors of the universities are fre- 
quently involved and frequently tempted to in- 
terfere with what the professor regards as the 
On the whole, 
the record of university trustees has been good 
in such situations, but with greater power and 
greater feeling of responsibility they will be 
more than ever tempted to intervene in the 
teaching and research process. There are many 
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essence of his academic freedom. 


strong, though concealed, pressures brought to 
bear by trustees upon the faculty, directly and 
through the president and other administrative 
officers. Will these pressures increase or de- 
crease ? 

3. Who shall be permitted to teach? 

Perhaps the most severe test of the governing 
of the university lies in the choice and promo- 
tion of the people who carry out the functions 
of research and teaching. While the trustees 
have little or no direct voice in the selection of 
individual professors, they have much to say in 
the framing of policies for the selection of the 
faculty, and by their power to discharge a pro- 
fessor, even though it is rarely used, they exert 


a great influence over the actual conduct of 


professors. 

This is their most difficult task and the one 
which has been least well performed by the gov- 
ernors of American universities. The record is 
bad today as it was a generation ago during and 
immediately after World War I. The war and 
postwar tensions have entered into the univer- 
sities and have caused the expulsion of some 
great scholars together with a number of people 
of less renown but equally unpopular beliefs and 
attitudes. It must be admitted that in America 
a teacher who makes unpopular statements in his 
private life as a citizen is in danger of losing 
his job. 

Within recent months a number of college and 
university teachers have been dismissed on the 
basis of one or more of the following charges: 
(a) the teacher is, 
(b) the teacher has taken part in so-called ‘‘eom- 


or has been, a communist; 


munist front’’ organizations; (c) the teacher 
has signed a petition or otherwise defended the 
right of communists and other people with un- 
popular views to advocate and teach their views; 
(d) the teacher has refused to co-operate with 
committee by 
claiming the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


a congressional investigating 


These discharges have been so frequent and 
they have taken place in such high status uni- 
versities, that a general policy of ‘‘who shall not 
be permitted to teach’’ almost appears to be 
emerging. This policy may be summed up as 
follows : 
present active in several organizations which the 


No present communist, no person at 


Attorney-General has named as ‘‘subversive,”’ 
whether communist or not, no person who re- 


fuses to testify before a congressional investi- 
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gating committee, may hold his position. This 
seems to be substantially the position of the 
Association of American Universities; it seems 
to have been taken by the president of Rutgers 
University, who with his board of trustees has 
discharged three faculty members who refused 
to answer certain questions before a congres- 
sional investigating committee. It seems to be 
the position of the New York City Board of 
Higher Education concerning the professors in 
the New York City colleges. 

Nevertheless, this position was not taken by 
Harvard University, which recently declined to 
discharge three faculty members who had re- 
fused to answer certain questions before a Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee. Moreover, 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has reaffirmed its support of the right 
of a communist to teach in a university pro- 
vided he is judged by his colleagues to be work- 
ing competently in his special field. This same 
position was taken by Robert Maynard Hutchins 
when he was chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, and it was also taken in one of the last 
public addresses by the late Senator Robert 
Taft.’ 

Thus, the governors of the universities have 
not yet taken a clear stand on this issue. Per- 
haps the majority of university trustees would 
agree with what the majority of major univer- 
sity presidents seem to believe if the report of 

18ee also ‘‘Statement on Academic Freedom in Rela- 
tion to Legislative Investigations of Colleges and Uni- 
versities adopted by the Faculty of Political Science of 


Columbia University, May 21, 1953,’’ ScHooL AND So- 
ory, LXXVIII: 11. 


the Association of American Universities, previ- 
ously mentioned, is taken as an expression of the 
presidents’ opinion. But there certainly is a 
group of trustees who agree with the position 
of Robert Hutchins, Senator Taft, and the 
American Association of University Professors. 

Conclusion.—The three questions which have 
been cited as defining the issue of 1955-60 in the 
governing of the American university are crucial 
questions for American higher education, and 
perhaps they are crucial for American democ- 
racy. American businessmen will give the an- 
This is their chance, 
their opportunity, and their test. 

The welfare of our society is now in the hands 
of the business community. If they solve our 
economic problems reasonably well, they will 
probably remain in power for a long time to 
They may solve the economic problems 
well and at the same time solve well the problem 
of support of free research and teaching in the 
universities. On the other hand, they may con- 
ceivably solve the economic problems well and 
the problems of higher education poorly. This 
would be an unmatched misfortune, for they 
might stay in power for a considerable length 
of time as long as their solution of the country’s 
economic problem was adequate. Thus our busi- 
ness leaders have more than the simple responsi- 
bility of making our economic system work s0 
as to maintain high level employment and a fair 
standard of living for all. As the governors of 
our universities, at least for the next decade, 
they must determine the quality of teaching and 
research in the American university. 


swers to these questions. 


come, 


SHORTER PAPERS. 


What Is a College? 


By EDGAR C. CUMINGS 
Hiram (Ohio) College 


CONFUSION EXISTS concerning the real pur- 
poses, aims, and goals of a college. What are 
these? What should a college be? 

Some believe that the chief function of even 
a liberal arts college is a vocational one. I feel 
that the vocational function of a college, while 


important, is nonetheless secondary. Others pro- 
fess that the chief purpose of a college is to pro- 
duce paragons of moral, mental, and spiritual 
stamina—Bernarr MacFaddens with halos. If 
they mean that the college should inculcate stu- 
dents with the highest moral, ethical, and re- 
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ligious standards by precept and example, I am 
willing to accept the thesis. 

I believe in attention to both social amenities 
and regulations, but I prefer to see our colleges 
get down to more basic moral and ethical consid- 
erations instead of standing in loco parentis for 
four years when the student is attempting, in 
his youthful and awkward ways, to grow up. It 
has been said that it is not our duty to prolong 
adolescence. We are singularly adept at it. 

Some complain that a college is not extolling 
the merits of a given religious denomination. I 
am not decrying the benefits to be derived from 
a healthy church relationship for a college, for 
religion and education have a stake in one an- 
other. I am criticizing the tendency of many 
religious denominations, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, to regard a college as a place where edu- 
cation takes second place to religion, and where 
the strings may be pulled by those who are con- 
fused about the chief tasks of an educational in- 
stitution. I favor the general requirement that 
each student have a course in religion, but only 
on condition that this course leads to a question- 
ing of and strengthening of the student’s faith. 
It is of little concern to me whether or not a 
student can recite the ‘‘begats’’ or the Bible 
chapters from Genesis to Revelations; an atheist 
can do that, too. 

There are those who maintain that the chief 
purpose of a college is to develop ‘‘responsible 
citizens.’’ This is good if responsible citizenship 
is a by-product of all the factors which go to 
make up a college education and life itself. The 
difficulty arises from a confusion about the mean- 
ing of responsible citizenship. I know of one 
college which aims mainly to produce, in a kind 
of academic assembly line, outstanding expo- 
nents of our system of free enterprise. While 
really free enterprise has much to commend it, I 
hesitate to commend to posterity students who 
live according to the gospel of John D. Rocke- 
feller or Engine Charlie Wilson. Likewise, I 
hesitate to praise the kind of education which ex- 
tols one kind of economic system to the exclusion 
of the good portions of other kinds of economic 
systems. It seems to me, therefore, that a college 
should represent a combination of all of the above 
aims, and should be something else besides—first 
and foremost an educational experience, the cen- 
ter of which is the intellectual exchange between 
teachers and students. 
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When my father went to teach geology at a 
state university, it was only a few years after the . 
departure of one of the great university leaders 
of our history—David Starr Jordan. The aura 
of Jordan still hung over the campus and elec- 
trified it. Despite poor buildings, little equip- 
ment, and a small student body and faculty, edu- 
cation was the magic watchword of that time and 
there was hardly a student who had not fought 
his way there or who was not motivated by a now- 
forgotten fervor to gain knowledge and culture 
for the sake of knowledge and culture. Not yet 
arrived was the time when going to college was 
‘*the thing to do,’’ or when the almost automatic 
receipt of a diploma somehow opened the door to 
all enterprises. In those days, apparently, a 
college education still emphasized the gaining of 
knowledge the hard way, the thesis that mental 
discipline is a necessity and not something that 
modern psychologists and experts on education 
have discarded as obsolete. 

Along with the times, curricula have changed 
and multiplied as new vistas of knowledge have 
been opened up. Along with genuine new intel- 
lectual avenues, however, we have indulged our- 
selves in some so-called intellectual activities and 
subjects which must have the ancients or the 


early leaders of our higher education in stitches. 
I refer you to the catalogue of most of the larger 
universities and many of the smaller colleges. It 
remains to be seen whether a college is fore- 
sighted or merely foolish when it offers a course 


” 


in ‘‘Travel in Outer Space.’’ I should advise 
students not to rush to make their reservations 
for a trip to Mars or the moon; they still have 
time left and, in any case, it is still problematical 
whether the boys with their hydrogen bombs are 
going to leave us any space to fly around in. 

Along with the change in times has, I fear, 
come a change in the attitudes of many students 
toward a college education. I have read entirely 
too many statements such as this one on admis- 
sions application papers: ‘‘I want a college edu- 
cation because I feel that this will help to support 
me and my family.’’ I suspect that a job as a 
bricklayer would help this student to support 
himself and his family much better than a col- 
lege education. 

In his address, April, 1953, to the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of College Presidents and Deans, Charles 
Allen Smart said, 
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When I see silly floats in student parades, and fra- 
ternity and sorority house decorations, I wonder 
whether our art departments aren’t slipping. When 
I note the energy that goes into campaigning for 
‘prom-kings’ and ‘prom-queens,’ while the students 
remain relatively indifferent to actual politics or, much 
worse, have learned that there is less and less room 
and safety for unorthodox opinions in this country, I 
begin to wonder what goes on in the elasses in the 
various social sciences. When I see how vulgarly and 
publicly the students choose to make love, I wonder 
whether I myself, as a teacher of literature, expound- 
ing texts from Chaucer, Shakespeare and Browning, 
for example, in which love is felt and made most beau- 
tifully, have not failed to make these passages come 
alive in my students’ minds in such a way as implicitly 
to expose and so lessen their own vulgarity. I happen 
to share Cardinal Newman’s conviction, as I under- 
stand it, that if education does not strongly help to 
make ladies and gentlemen, there is something wrong 
with the education. He seems to say that liberal edu- 
cation can and should do nothing else, and if we ac- 
cept his broad and deep definition of a gentleman, I 
am inclined to agree with him. 


One of the best articles I have read in a popu- 


REPORT 


lar magazine appeared in the spring of 1953 in 
the Saturday Evening Post. It dealt with Reed 
College (Portland, Ore.) and what made it a re- 
markable article was its emphasis that Reed is 
first of all an educational institution. Reed 
proves that students will flock to a college which 
is known to be difficult, which is known to place 
a premium on the acquisition of knowledge. It 
is also an example of a college which can flourish 
without the benefits thought to be derived from 
intercollegiate football on a grand scale. 

A college should be an educational institution. 
This should not have to be said, but so many col- 
leges and universities (and students) have be- 
come sidetracked concerning the matter that it 
needs to be restated, trite as it may sound. A 
college is a place where the teacher and the stu- 
dent are the two most important people; where 
young people should improve their thinking and 
deepen it, broaden it, refine it, and make it ra- 
tional and objective. It is a place where they 
should, first and foremost, find the tools and the 
knowledge on which this thinking will be pre- 
dicated. 


The New Teacher Education Program at Brooklyn College 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Brooklyn College 


THE NEW PROGRAM at Brooklyn College for the 
education of teachers is now in full swing. It 
represents a drastic departure from the tradi- 
tional program and an attempt to embody in 
teacher training the same basic principles as 
those the students will be expected to apply when 
teaching children from nursery school through 
the senior high school. It is the result of co- 
operative planning by all in the Education De- 
partment, with the collaboration of the college 
as a whole. 

With the coming of state aid for teacher edu- 
cation in New York City in 1948, all four mu- 
nicipal colleges, at varying rates of speed and 
with varying approaches, began a reconsidera- 
tion of their programs. At Brooklyn College 
this resulted in such a complete reorganization 
that today not one course that was in the pre- 
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vious undergraduate education sequence remains 
in the new one. 

The graduate sequence, leading to the Master’s 
degree in teacher education, was not organized 
until state aid made this possible; yet, recent as 
this was, it, too, has been undergoing a full re- 
vision as an integral part of the total five-year 
program. 

Underlying the whole program are these as- 
sumptions: 

The prospective teacher, who must, first of all, 
be a well-adjusted, well-educated human being, 
must have a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of what he is going to teach; whom he 
is going to teach—the boys and girls and the 
educative environment in which they. are devel- 
oping; how he is going to teach—what scientific 
research indicates to be the most effective manner 
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of bringing about learning; and for what he is 
going to teach—the individual and social values 
of a democratic society. 

Based on these assumptions, the program is 
organized on the following principles: 

1. Teacher education includes the general edu- 
cation of teachers in the liberal arts and sciences; 
a certain amount of specialization in a field other 
than education; some latitude for electives; pre- 
professional preparation in an understanding of 
the child, the school, and society; technical pro- 
fessional training; and an over-all perspective of 
the educative process. 

2. Throughout the pre-professional and pro- 
fessional training, students should have direct 
contact with children and with the educative 
social institutions which influence their develop- 
ment. Theory should be grounded in concrete 
experience. 

3. Individual guidance should be provided for 
each student from his entry into the college to 
his attainment of a Master’s degree. This guid- 
ance should be such as to select suitable persons 
for the profession and direct others into fields 
more appropriate to their personalities, abilities, 
and interests. It should help them with their 


personal problems and counsel them in their 


curricular choices. 

4. In the education sequence, proliferation 
and overlapping of courses should be avoided 
through replacing a plethora of separate under- 
graduate courses with a few large integrated 
units. 

5. The entire program should be under con- 
tinuous evaluation to determine its effectiveness. 

The application of these principles in the new 
program is as follows: 

Freshman year and first half of sophomore 
year: General education, including comprehen- 
Sive courses in the social sciences, natural sci- 
For those who plan to 
teach on the early childhood and elementary 


ences, and humanities. 


levels, the college’s ‘‘ Experimental Curriculum”’ 
is especially recommended, since it embodies the 
same principles of integration, guidance, and 
evaluation as does the education sequence. In 
it students are grouped in small sections each 
of which remains intact for the integrated 
courses in social science, natural science, and 
English. 

The general education, largely completed in 
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the first two years, also includes at least one 
course each in classical civilization, philosophy, 
mathematics, foreign language, art or music, and 
health and physical education. 

During the same period students take work 
in speech and are rigorously tested as to their 
suitability for teaching in terms of speech, and, 
if deficient in this regard, are either counselled 
out of preparation for teaching or assigned to 
remedial speech classes. 

In addition to the elaborate college counselling 
and guidance program for all students, those 
thinking of teaching as a profession partake in 
orientation have individual 
guidance in the Office of Pre-Teaching Coun- 


conferences and 
selling. 

Upper sophomore semester: While continuing 
their general education, all who plan to teach 
take a course in the Introduction to Education 
in their fourth semester. In this course each 
one studies, throughout the semester, one child, 
learning in class how and what to observe and 
how to report his observations. All students, 
after careful preparation for each visit, also are 
taken by the instructor to visit from eight to 10 
agencies dealing with children and youth, such 
as settlement houses, welfare agencies, schools of 
different types and levels, and the Educational 
Clinie and the Early Childhood Center at the 
These experiences are enlarged through 
They 
are interpreted and integrated through extensive 


college. 
the use of motion pictures, film strips, ete. 
reading and class discussion. Class size is held 
to about 30. 
tion to teaching, designed to help students evalu- 


Basically, the course is an orienta- 


ate themselves as potential teachers and to be- 
come oriented toward the courses that follow. 

The instructor is given two hours (one teach- 
ing credit) each week during the semester to 
counsel each of his own students individually. 
In this counselling, students who appear not to 
be suitable potential teachers are guided out of 
the program; students needing psychological 
help are referred to the personnel counsellors of 
the college; and students are helped to plan their 
curricula, in all fields, for the balance of their 
time in college. Those who propose to teach on 
the secondary level are referred to a curriculum 
counsellor in their major field for guidance as 
to the courses necessary for their specialization. 

Junior year: All students planning to teach 
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Please complete and return this ballot 
not later than April 9, 1954 


BALLOT 


The Society for the Advancement of 
Education, Inc. 


1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


To tHE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 


Please place a check mark before three of the 
following candidates who have been nominated 
for election as Trustees of your Society for the 
four-year terms following April 24, 1954. 


(1) Theodore A. Distler, president, Franklin and 
Marshall College, and executive director, As- 
sociation of American Colleges 


(1) I. L. Kandel, former editor, ScHoo. aNpD 
Society, and professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


(1 Worth McClure, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 


(1 Raymond Walters, president, University of 
Cincinnati 


If you wish William W. Brickman to act as your 
proxy in voting for the above candidates, check 


In the event you cannot attend the Annual Meet- 
ing, which will convene either April 9 or 29, 
1954, and wish Stanley Lehrer to serve as your 
proxy, check here 


Your comments concerning features and depart- 


ments of ScHoo. anv Society will help us to 
make additional improvements. 


BOUT ERNE oi se scsacce seh ier veces tsvens 


Address 


(If you prefer to keep this copy intact, you may 
indicate your vote selections on a separate sheet 


of paper.) 


take two parallel year-long integrated courses 
which are both liberal and pre-professional. One 
is in Human Development and the Educative 
Process, the other in Education in Modern So- 
ciety. As far as possible students remain in the 
same section (7.¢., with the same group of about 
30 students) for both courses, all through the 
year, and the two instructors dealing with one 
section of students work in close collaboration 
with each other. 

The first course follows the growth and devel- 
opment of the child from infancy to adulthood. 
For each level or stage of growth, the ways in 
which the child learns, the problems he has to 
meet in personal and social adjustment, the ways 
of measuring his development, and the kinds of 
experience he needs are studied. Much use is 
made of the one-way observation rooms in the 
Educational Clinic and the Early Childhood 
Center to give concreteness to the study. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the clinic and of the center 
come into the classrooms and interpret what the 
students have seen. Disguised case studies, in 
mimeographed form, are given to each student, 
and again, motion pictures, tape recordings, and 
other audio-visual aids are much used. There 
are extensive reading assignments. Classes are 
largely of the discussion rather than the lecture 
type. 

The parallel course in Education in Modern 
Society deals with the environmental influence 
on the growing child. Family, community, 
youth agencies, and schools are studied by di- 
rect visits, by pictures, and by a wide range of 
reading. The student continues what was be- 
gun in the Introduction to Education in regard 
to what it means to be a teacher, how schools are 
organized, and how American education came 
to be what it is. In the study of the school as 
an institution in present-day society, the stu- 
dent is introduced to basic concepts and material 
from the areas of educational sociology and the 
philosophy and history of education. 

Students planning to teach on the secondary 
level are in separate sections where more em- 
phasis is placed on the pre-adolescent, adolescent, 
and post-adolescent development of youth, only 
about a third of the year being devoted to the 
earlier aspects of growth and development. The 
reverse is the case for those planning to teach 
at the early childhood and elementary levels. 
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Underlying both courses, but administered by 
the instructors in the Human Development 
course, is community experience. Every stu- 
dent must serve as a volunteer worker in an ap- 
proved youth-serving agency, one late afternoon 
or evening a week throughout the year. The 
selection of the agencies which will give the right 
kind of experience and supervision, and the co- 
ordination of this part of the program, is di- 


rected by a member of the Department of Soci- 


ology and Anthropology, a man with long and 
extensive experience in social agencies and group 
work. He is borrowed, part-time, for this pur- 
pose by the Education Department. Over a 
hundred agencies are used for the approximately 
600 students who enroll in this course each year. 

Counselling of each individual student, with 
time allowance for the instructor in the Human 
Development course for this purpose, carries 
forward what was begun in the Introduction to 
Education. 

During this year, two thirds of the students’ 
time is spent in departments other than edu- 
cation. Those preparing for secondary-school 
teaching are developing their subject-matter 
majors. Those preparing to teach younger chil- 
dren are developing a minor concentration in 
some field, taking ancillary courses (music, art, 
geography, etc.) and electives. 

Senior year: Throughout the year all students 
take observation and practice teaching accom- 
panied by a course in methods under the in- 
structor who supervises the practice teaching. 
Those preparing to teach younger children are 
out in the schools in the mornings and one after- 
noon, in the methods course for three two-hour 
periods each week, all year. Those preparing 
for secondary-school teaching have two hours of 
observation and participation per week the first 
semester, 10 to 15 hours of practice teaching 


per week the second semester, and two periods 
per week of methods all year—again studying 
methods under the instructor who supervises the 
observation and practice teaching. 

The essential principle of the senior-year 
course is the intimate and continuous tying to- 
gether of methods and practice. 

Credit-wise, the 128 hours of undergraduate 
study are divided as follows: 


Early Childhood and Elementary—general and spe- 
cialized education in liberal arts, 97 eredits; pre-pro- 
fessional and professional education, 31 credits. 

Secondary—general and specialized liberal arts, 108 
credits; pre-professional and professional, 20 credits. 


Graduate year: Teachers of younger children 
take 12-15 credits in education, 15-18 credits in 
social science, natural science, and humanities 
and arts; those preparing for secondary educa- 
tion take 9-12 credits in education, and 18—21 
in their major academic field. 

The graduate work in education is the cap- 
stone of the undergraduate sequence and con- 
sists of a workshop; one or more of three courses 
in over-all perspective—Educational Ideas in 
Historical Perspective, Philosophie Issues in 
Contemporary Education, and Education and 
the World Community ; Seminar in Educational 
Research; and electives. Each student must 
either take a comprehensive examination or write 
a thesis. 

Evaluation: It is beyond the scope of this 
article to describe the comprehensive means of 
evaluation being employed at each stage of the 
program. It includes evaluation of the ‘‘experi- 
mental ecurriculum’’ in the students’ general 
education and of each course in the sequence. 
Suffice it here to say that elaborate evaluation 
is in continuous progress and that it is proposed 
to utilize this in a continuous improvement of 
each aspect of the program. 


EVENTS 


A Call to Essentialists 


A CHANGE IN THE 80URCE of criticism has been evi- 
dent during the past two years. The irresponsible 
enemies of education seem to have shot their bolt. 
Much of the shaft-throwing has come of late from 
the direction of academicians. Professional, popular, 
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and parental periodicals have been inundated by a 
wave of writings attacking (and defending) the aims, 
curricula, methods, and products of our schools. In 
fact, several volumes critical of current education 
have attained the status of minor best sellers. Clearly, 
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the nation has become conscious of a great deal of 
dissatisfaction with the educational program. 

Professional educators, joined by many laymen, pre- 
sented a valiant defense and often a strong counter- 
offensive, There seems to have developed an either-or 
situation; one is on the side of those who, by and large, 
take a dim view of modern education or with those 
who mainly see the sunny side. 

There undoubtedly exists a body of opinion between 
the two extremes. Thousands of classroom teachers 
and administrators, academic professors, and profes- 
sors of education are not in agreement with the shot- 
gun spraying of the schools or with eye-blinking. 
They see the virtues of many of the “newer” methods, 
but also cling fast to systematized, solid, sequential 
content. Such persons have not been sufficiently ar- 
ticulate. They have allowed the critical initiative to 
pass to those who are often too hasty and too intem- 
perate in their attitude toward the schools of today. 

In 1938, a group of benevolent, but nonetheless 
vigorous, educational erities formed the Essentialist 
Committee for the Advancement of American Educa- 
tion. This group exemplified the best in moderate 
and rational evaluation of the activities of the schools. 
Neither a philosophy nor a movement, Essentialism 
represented a state of mind—one of healthy skepti- 
cism, watchful waiting, and appreciation of the good 
regardless of age or label. 

The past leaders of Essentialist Committee, notably 
William C. Bagley, are either dead or in retirement. 
It is time for those who recall the impact of the 
Essentialist idea on educational thought over a decade 
ago and who sympathize with its aims to assume the 
initiative in the current struggle over what is good 


and bad in American education, Essentialism is more 


than a catch phrase or mere name of a doctrine. It 
is an approach to set the schools on a straight path, 
to maintain the proper balance between subject and 
method, teacher and pupil, school and home, the old 
and the new. 

Kssentialist-minded educators should their 
views known in the schools, parents’ associations, and 
professional publications. The times call for a new 
kind of leadership in edueation.—W. W. B. 


make 


SUMMER SESSIONS WORKSHOPS IN 1954 


MERRILL-PALMER ScHOOL, 71 East Ferry Ave., De- 
troit 2, Mich.: Graduate seminar in human relations, 
June 21—July 31; graduate workshop, June 28-Au- 
gust 6. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) University: For social-studies 
teachers and civic workers. Visits to Albany, New 
York City, and Washington, D. C., June 28-Au- 
gust 6. 

Catholic University of (Washington, 
D. C.): Problems of registrars and admissions officers 
in higher education; dynamics of clinical instruction 
in nursing education; English in the Catholic second- 
ary school; the Catholic elementary school program 
for Christian family living; musie education in the 
secondary school; creative art; and special educa- 
tion of the exceptional child, June 11-22. 

Yale University: Summer School of Alcohol Stud- 
ies, July 5-29. 

University of Minnesota: For teachers of English 
and foreign languages in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges, June 15-July 17. Scholarships 
available. Apply by April 15 to Dean, Summer Ses- 
sion, 135 Johnson Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14. 


America 


Notes aud News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Charles J. Armstrong, dean of administration, Whit- 
man College (Walla Walla, Wash.), appointed presi- 
dent, Pacific University (Forest Grove, Ore.). 
Harold P. Rodes, president, Ohio Mechanies Insti- 
tute (Cincinnati), sueceeds David B. Owen as presi- 
dent, Bradley University (Peoria, IIl.). 


Edward L, Cochrane, dean, School of Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge), 
advanced to vice-presidency for industrial and gov- 
ernmental relations. C. Richard Soderberg, head, 
department of mechanical engineering, appointed the 


new dean. 
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A. Leland Forrest, dean of the college, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University (Lincoln), succeeds the Reverend 
Carl C. Bracy as chancellor, effective June 1. Rev- 
erend Bracy will assume duties as president, Mount 
Union College (Alliance, Ohio). 

John K. Steinbaugh, principal, Torrance High 
School (Los Angeles), named associate director of 
admissions, University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles 7). 

Nathaniel S. French, dean of the faculty and acting 
head, lower school, the North Shore Country Day 
School (Winnetka, Il.), appointed headmaster. 

H. Pearce Atkins, Jr., Ruth A. Merrill, and Morey J. 


Wantman appointed dean of men, dean of women, and 
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associate dean of instruction and student services, re- 
spectively, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 


Thomas H. Hamilton, assistant to the dean, the 
Basic College, Michigan State College, named dean to 
succeed Clifford KE. Erickson. 


Malcolm F. McGregor, professor of classics and an- 


cient history, University of Cincinnati (Ohio), named 


chairman, department of classics, University of Brit- 


ish Columbia (Vancouver, Can.). 


Oscar W. Perlmutter assumed the chairmanship, 
division of the social sciences and of the Couneil on 
Academie Affairs, Saint Xavier College (Chicago 15). 


Maurice F. Tauber, professor of library service, 
Columbia University, appointed Melvil Dewey Pro- 
fessor of Library Service. 


Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.) announces the 
following faculty advancements: Siegfried H. Muller 
to professorship of German; and to associate pro- 
fessorships, Robert Ernst (history) and Benjamin 
Newman (business administration). 


Cecilia Hendricks, retired associate professor of 
English, Indiana University (Bloomington), sueceeds 
Herbert L. Creek as visiting professor of English, Coe 
College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa). 


Alford Carleton, president, Aleppo (Syria) College, 
appointed visiting professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


H. D. Block, assistant professor of mathematics, 
Towa State College (Ames), appointed visiting assist- 
ant professor of mathematies, Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota. 


W. M. Miller, 


mathematics, Washington and Lee University (Lexing- 


assistant professor emeritus of 
ton, Va.), named associate professor of mathematics, 
Roanoke College (Salem, ,Va.). 


Henry I. Willett, superintendent of schools, Rich- 
mond, Va., elected president, American Association of 
School 


tendent of schools, Louisville, Ky., assumes the vice- 


Administrators. Omer Carmichael, superin- 


presidency. 


Gladys C. Burgess, dean of students, Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.), will resign this June when Rose 
Christopher Miller, acting dean, succeeds her as dean. 

Arnold Brecht will retire as professor of political 
science, Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Re- 
search (New York 11), at the close of the present 


term. 
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Eva A. Mooar will retire at the end of this semester 
after 10 years as dean of admission, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Brown University (Providence, R. I.). 


Harold L. Reed will retire at the close of the current 
academic season as Robert Julius Thorne Professor 
of Economics, Cornell University. 


Coming Events 


“The Role of Comparative Education in the Educa- 
tion of Teachers” will be discussed at the First Annual 
Conference on Comparative Education to be held in 
La Guardia Hall, New York University, Washington 
Square 3, April 30. The major speaker will be Robert 
Ulich, professor of education, Graduate School of 
Edueation, Harvard University. 


The Ninth Annual National Convention of the Catho- 
lie Business Education Association will highlight its 
theme, “Psychological Aspects of Job Promotion,” at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, April 21-22. 

The Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
The di- 


rector will be Jonah W. D,. Skiles, professor of ancient 


guage Conference will convene April 22-24. 
languages, 


Recent Deaths 

The Very Reverend William Ralph Inge, 93, former 
1906 
came to the United States as Paddock Leeturer, Gen- 


dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, who in 


eral Theological Seminary (New York), and as Lyman 


Seecher Lecturer, Yale University, February 26. 


Marvin Summers Pittman, 71, president emeritus, 
Georgia Teachers College (Statesboro), February 27. 


Charles S. Sydnor, 55, dean, Arts and Science Grad 
uate School, Duke University (Durham, N. 
March 2. 


Car.), 


Julian Lowell Coolidge, 80, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Harvard University, March 5. 


einai ) LT, , 


ASHEIM, LESTER (Editor). 
for Librarianship. Pp. 68. 
ciation, Chicago, Il 1954. 


The Core of Education 
American Library Asso 


BARR, ARVIL S., et al. 
praisal. Pp. 362. J. 
Ill, 1954. $6.00. 


Educational Research and Ap 
B. Lippincott Co., Chicago 6, 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. Scenes and Portraits. Pp. 
243. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 10. 1954. $4.50. 
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CHAJES, Z. H. The Student’s Guide Through the Tal- 
mud, Translator and Editor, Jacob Schacter. Pp. 
290. Farrar, Straus & Young, New York 3. 1953. 


CHASE, STUART. Power of Words. 
court, Brace and Co., New York 17. 


Pp. 308. Har- 
1954. $3.95. 


The People’s Right to Know. Pp. 


CROSS, HAROLD L. 
1953. 


405. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
$5.50. 

e 

A History of American Civili- 


CURTI, MERLE, et al. 
Harper & Bros., New 


gation. Pp. 836. Illustrated. 
York 16. 1953. $6.00. 

« 
Number: The Language of Sci- 


DANTZIG, TOBIAS. 
Pp. 340. Macmillan, New 


ence, Fourth Edition. 
York 11. 1954. $5.00, 
* 
FLORINSKY, MICHAEL T. 
an Interpretation. Vol. I. 
629. Macmillan, New York 11. 
e 
GROSS, SISTER M. MYNETTE. Teaching Success of 
Catholic Elementary School Teachers. Pp. 129. Lllus- 
trated. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C. 1953. $2.25. 
How to Lie with Statistics. Pp. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York. 


Russia: A History and 
Pp. 628. Vol. Il. Pp. 
1954. $5.65. 


HUFF, DARRELL. 
142. Illustrated. 
1954. $2.95. 

e 

LAUE, GILBERT. So Much to Learn. Pp. 177. 
trated. Henry Holt and Co., New York 17. 
$2.75. 


Illus- 
1953. 


The International Labor Move- 


LORWIN, LEWIS L. 
1953. 


ment. Pp, 366, Harper & Bros., New York 16, 
$5.00. 
* 

Penn State Yankee: The Autobiography of Fred Lewis 
Pattee. Pp. 384. Illustrated. The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 1953, $4.75. 

e 

PRICE, LAWRENCE M. English Literature in Ger- 
many. Vol. 37. Pp. viiit+548. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1953. $6.00. 

« 

The Public Library in American 
Columbia University Press, 

$3.25. 
e 

ROSSITER, CLINTON. Seedtime of the Republic. Pp. 
xiv+558. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 17. 
1953. $7.50. 


ROSE, ERNESTINE. 
Life. Pp, xviii + 238, 
New York 27, 1954. 


% 
TEICHER, JOSEPH D, Your Child and His Problems. 
Pp. viii+ 302. Little, Brown and Co., Boston 6, Mass. 
1953. $3.75, 
a 
VEDDER, CLYDE B. The Juvenile Offender Perspec- 
tive and Readings. Pp. xii+510. Doubleday and Co., 
New York 22. 1954. $6.00. 
« 
WEGENER, FRANK C. Guide for Students in History 
and Philosophy of Education. Pp. vii+106. 1953. 
$2.25. LESLIE NELSON AND BLANCHE Mo- 
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DONALD. Guide to Student Teaching. Pp. vi+ 167. 
1952. $2.75. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Other Books 








Two Students 
Oliver 
15/-. 


DICKINSON, WILLIAM C. (Editor). 
at St. Andrews: 1711-1716. Pp. lxxvi+94. 
& Boyd, Tweedale Court, Edinburgh. 1952. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Funds and Foundations. Pp. 

146, Harper & Bros., New York 16, 1952. $2.75. 
« 

FOSDICK, RAYMOND B. The Story of the Rockefeller 
Foundation.. Pp. 336. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 
1952. 

e 

HAWKINS, LAYTON 8., CHARLES A. PROSSER, 
AND JOHN C, WRIGHT. Development of Vocational 
Education. Pp. 656. American Technical Society, 
Chicago 37. 1951. 
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YOU CAN'T PREDICT..... 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
«aa» Q <= 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Basic Principles of Supervision 
Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey, University of Kentucky 
Strong emphasis in this book is on translating principles into action. Each chapter 
is introduced by an “Action Approach’”—dquestions based on the concepts presented 


in the chapter, End-of-chapter “Action Pointers” suggest activities which make the 
principles meaningful in real situations. 


Guiding Youth in the Secondary School 
Leslie L. Chisholm, University of Nebraska 
The central theme of this text is that guidance is an educative process involving 


a partnership of mutual interest between the pupil and the guidance official. An 
informal, readable style makes the book popular with students. 


° . 
American An Introduction to Guidance: Principles and Practices 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 


Book This text presents the guidance needs of individuals from early childhood through 


adulthood. Full attention is given toe the relation of guidance to educational aims 
and procedures. A simple style encourages understanding. 


Company 
College Division Elementary School Administration and Supervision 


55 Fifth Avenue Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally, Columbia University 
New York 3, N. Y. 


In considering the problems of administration, the authors place the practical as- 
pects of the principal’s task on a sound theoretical basis. Treatment of the various 
philosophies is supplemented by detailed guidelines to action. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
On The Middlebury Campus July 2-Aug. 19 


FRENCH e GERMAN e ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN e SPANISH 
e Scientific training in the spoken language 
e Exclusive use of the language in all activities 
e Instruction by experienced native teachers 
e Personal contact with the foreign culture 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL JUNE 30-AUG. 14 
THE WRITERS CONFERENCE AUG.18-SEPT. 1 
Both at Bread Loaf, on the mountain campus 
e Nationally known staff of teachers, authors, editors 


e Outstanding visiting lecturers 
e Informal consultations and individual criticism 


For complete information write: 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury 7, Vermont 


Middlebury, Vermont 





March 20, 1954 
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STUDENT TEACHING in the SECONDARY SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


Ready in March—This book is specifically de- 
signed to provide the student teacher with a 
better understanding of his responsibilities. 
Straightforward and practical in approach, it is 
directed at the specific problems faced by the 
teacher-in-training, from the start of his student- 


teaching until he is ready to seek a position. 
Helps him understand his relationships with the 
principal, teachers, pupils, and parents; plan his 
work; participate in guidance and extraclass ac- 
tivities; and work effectively in the school and 
community, 306 pages. 


BUILDING the HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Stephen A. Romine, University of Colorado 


Ready in March—A comprehensive survey of 
the secondary school curriculum and the influ- 
ences which shape it. Analyzes the fundamental 
bases of the curriculum, and applies principles 
of educational sociology and adolescent psychol- 
ogy to curricular problems. Concrete plans, with 


numerous examples, show how to work out 
various phases of building the study program. 
Fully discusses the relationship of the curriculum 
to the many other aspects of school activity. 

23 ills., 512 pages. 


50 YEARS of AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina 


A carefully documented account of educational 
growth and development in the United States 
from 1900 to 1950. Against a background of the 
sweeping economic, industrial, political, and 
social events of the past half-century, it ap- 
praises critically our progress in education— 


showing what has been accomplished—pointing 
out the task ahead: to make advances in quality 
comparable to our past quantitative achieve- 
ment. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the history of education in understanding cur- 
rent issues and problems. 484 pages. 


INSURANCE PRACTICES in SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Henry H. Linn, Columbia University 
Schuyler C. Joyner, Los Angeles City Schools 


the school’s insurance program, this up-to-date 
book explains the risks to which a school is par- 
ticularly subject and the insurance provisions for 
minimizing them. Provides sound guidance to 


bp Written for officials who plan and carry out 


country-wide practices adaptable to local laws 
and regulations. Covers all major types of in- 
surance for schools; includes essential parts of 
standard policies and other insurance forms; self- 
inspection blanks for schools. 33 ills., 446 pages. 


The ADMINISTRATION of PUBLIC EDUCATION 


John T. Wahlquist, San Jose State College; et al. 


Backed by the authority of five specialists, this 
up-to-date volume combines theory with prac- 
ticality and realism in covering all phases of 
forward-looking school administration. Useful 
both as a textbook and reference work, it stresses 
the best methods of handling scores of on-the- 


BETTER READING in COLLEGE 
Martha Dallmann and Alma Sheridan 


Ready in March—Textbook and workbook for 
students who need to correct and improve read- 
ing skills and study habits. Exercises are graded 
readings and tests, chosen from current college 
textbooks. They include material from the nat- 
ural and social sciences, and the humanities. The 


job situations. Special attention is directed toward 
ways of implementing the democratic philoso- 
phy of education in administration practices. 
Step-by-step guidance; many helpful suggestions. 

41 ills., 611 pages. 


— both of Ohio Wesleyan University 


problem of comprehension is systematically ap- 
proached to show the student how to find mean- 
ing and to give him practice in doing so. Includes 
discussion of various reading difficulties and how 
to overcome them. Tear-out pages, paper cover. 

308 pages. 


Order your books from: 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, I5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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